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WHEN you renew your subscription to UNIT? send $1.50 additional, with a new name for one year, 


and we will send you, post-free, any book or books which we publish, your own selection, to the amount of $1.00. 


See also advertisements on pages 114 and 115, Unity 


of April 23. A new and complete catalogue of our 


books is gust ready, and will be sent free to any one requesting it. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


lo the Readers of Unity: 

We take pleasure in announcing that we shall publish 
on or about May 28, a volume of poems by Alice Wil- 
liams Brotherton, entitled “ The Sailing of King Olaf and 
Other Poems”. The leading poem in the collection ap- 
peared in the Ad/anttc Monthly several years ago, and 
attracted much attention for its vigorous, yet delicate and 
subtile handling of the old Norse legend. The book con- 
tains 70 other poems, most of them short, and all of them 
marked by the exquisite beauty of expression which 
characterizes Mrs. Brotherton’s best work. Seven of the 
poems, “ Holy Poverty”, “ Tireless Patience”’, “ The Two 
Paths”, “ Wooing”, “Inthe King’s Name”, ‘“ The Three- 
fold Testimony” and “ After Long Waiting”’ first ap- 
peared in Unity, and others have been published in the 
Century, the Atlantic Monthly, the /ndependent, the Golden 
Age, the Christian Register, and other periodicals of the 
highest class. The book will contain 145 pages, and 
will be printed on heavy laid paper similar to that used 
in the cloth edition of “ The Faith that makes Faithful ”. 
The cover will be ornamented with an original design in 
gilt, representing King Olaf’s ship in the foreground. 
The price of the book, including postage, will be $1.00. 


Orders may be sent in at once and will be filled as soon 


as the first copies are ready. 


a a 


As announced last week we have concluded arrange- 
ments by which the publications of George H. Ellis will 


negotiations in progress by which we hope to be able to 
offer a full line of the liberal books of other publishers, 
and we invite our friends in search of books to call on 
us or write to us. Among the list of publications of 
Mr. Ellis, we desire to call special attention to the fol- 
lowing : 


My Creed. By Minot J. Savage. A newly published 
volume of sermons discussing the present questions of 
religious thought. Cloth, 204 pages, $1.00. 


These Degenerate Days. By Minot J.Savage* A poem 
of hope and cheer, replying to the dismal forebodings 
of Mr. Lowell’s “ Credidimus Jovem Regnare”. Limp 
cloth, 41 pages, 50 cents. 


Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. By Wil- 
liam J. Potter. Advertised elsewhere in this issue. 
Cloth, gilt top, 428 pages, $2.00. 


Faith on the Earth, and Other Sermons. By John, W, 
Chadwick. Cloth, 251 pages, $1.00. 
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DONT BUY OR GIVE YOUR ORDER FOR A CYCLOPEDIA UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 


5, - 


296 Pages, 49,646 Titles. 


Fifteen Vols. Royal Octavo, 3,600 Lllustra- 
tions, 100 Double-Page Maps, 1 
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Sold by Subscription only, and for about one-half the price asked for other first class Cyclopedias. 
rhe complete work is delivered on the payment of the price of two volumes, and the balance payable at the 


rate of one volume per month, 


No other work of equal merit is offered on such favorable terms. 


"Don’t fail to see the Agent of the “ INTERNATIONAIL..” 
From ALBERT G. LANE, County Sup’t of Schools: The articles relating to American topics have been 


prepared by competent authors, are concise, and brin 
to a recent date, 
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g local and general history, with important statistics, down 
. 


From HON. FRANK HATTON, Ex, U.S. Postmaster General: I do not hesitate to recommend it to all 
who desire a complete, and, I believe, an absolutely correct work, unsurpassed by any other publication of like 


character, 


Western Office, - ARTHUR H. DAY & COMPANY, - 


S. ROBERTS, Chicago Agent, 


Room 63, 126 Washington Street. 


TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE !! 


The Publisher of City anp COUNTRY, atwenty-eight page monthly magazine containing from 
twenty-five to thirty illustrations in each issue (sample copy free), in order to increase its circula- 


tion makes the following unparalleled offer: 


To every one who will remit by Postal Note, Money 


Order, or Registered Letter the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fifty cents—he will send 


postpaid any ten of the books in the list below and City anD CouNTRY for one year. 


These books 


are published in neat a form, many of them HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, and all 


printed from GOOD upon GOOD PAPER. 


In cloth-bound form these books would cost ONE 


DOLLAR EACH. Each book is complete, not abridged in any form. ORDER BY THE NU MBER. 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, a larze collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

3. Back te the Old IZome. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘ Hidden Perils,’’ ete. 

4. Di Recitations and Readings, 2 large 
and choice collection fur school exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a compicte guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the nptee grein of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ‘‘ The Woman in W hite,”’ etc. 

7. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs? Henry 
Wood. author of * East Lynne,”’ ete, 

& The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid's Net. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 
Thorne 


10. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Floss," etc, 

11. Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne."’ etc. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Authar of ** Dora Thorne.” 

13. The Badget of Wit, Mumor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny «tories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

14. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,’ etc. 

1s. Th@Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ‘* Mary Barton,” etc. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of *‘ Aurora Floyd,"’ etc. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, 2n entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needie work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and degantly 
illustrated. ’ 

). Grimm’s Fairy Stories forthe Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories ever published. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
ruide tv politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern ctiquette for all occasions. 


| 


71. Usefal Knowtedge ior the Million, s hacay 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varius 
subjects: illustrated. 

22. The Mome Cook Book and Family Pbhysel- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 3 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa,«s 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of forcign countries, illustrated. 

24. 5? Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

23. Called Back. A Novel. 
thor of ‘‘ Dark Days,"’ etc. 

2%. At the World’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of ** The House on the Marsh.” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevantion. A Novel. By ‘‘The Duchess,” 
author of *‘ Mol'y Bawn,"’ etc. 

28. rk Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of ‘Called Back,"* etc. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of *‘ Bread-an d-Chceese-and-Kisses,"’ etc. 

’ ime. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
‘Brenda Yorke, " etc. 

31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of** No Name,”’ etc. 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind: A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘ Old Middleton's Money,” etc. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. Ry Miss M. E. Buad- 
don, author of ‘‘ Lady Audley's Secret,’’ etc. 

%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
* Dora Thorne,* etc. 

35. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, aa- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” etc. 

36. Sister Hoae. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” etc. 

37. Amme. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 


‘* East Lynne.’ 
A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 


By Hugh Conway, au- 


38. The Laurel Bush. 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan 
lel De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway on aw 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Male Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
a ee and bi 

- Parlor le and Chem Experimenta, a 
book which tells i to perform hundreds tt tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

2. Gema of the Pee a og a or charming 
selections from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, - Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. ‘ 

43. Building Plana for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, 4 full description and plans of Fight modern 
houses, ranging in price from $600 to §4500. 


Upon receipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, pestper= and also, 
wit 


if you request it, special terms b 
if you choose to do so. The ENTIRE LI 
be sent—al! 
one year and ten books, $3 
a ree books, 
tow.s 


which roe can make from $5.00 to $10.00 per wee 
T of—43—books an 

stpaid—on receipt of ONLY ONE DOLLAR. Clubs of Seven for City aND 
00. Clubs of Six for Ciry anp CoUNTRY one 
, 8 00. Accept this generous offer atonce. ARE WE RELIABLE? Wereferyou 
. Ide, Pres’t Fourth Nat’l Bank; F. C. Sessions, Pres’t Commercial Nat’! Bank: J 


h little effort, 
CITY AND COUNTRY for one year will 
UNTRY 
ear andthe entire list of 


udge J. H. 


Collins, Columbus Bugsy Co.; Hon. DeWitt C. Jones, Postmaster, and ANY business house in 


Columbus. dress, 


WILL C. TURNER, Publisher, Columbus, O. 


Chicago. 


Prices Reasonable. 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


"BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the hens hates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron, with p 
to be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared accordin 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical 


osphoric acid in such form ag 


to the directions of Prof. E. N. 


Exhaustion, 


Weakened Energy, 


Wervousness, 


Indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 


Healthful, Refreshing 


Pamphlet Poe Sane par 
‘ 


$2 MEDALS-AWARDED-TO-: 


SENG 
‘ Cures Pieurisy, 
Rheumatism, Luinbago, 


Backache, Weakness, Colds in 
the Chest and all Aches and straing. 


CAP CINE 


Beware of imitations under simflar 
sounding npames. ASK FOR 


BENSON'S AND TAKE NO 
—OTHER, — 
) T 
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Just published, 12 Articles on Prac 
tical Poultry yg by FANNY 
FIELD, the greatest of all American 
writers on Poultry for Market and 


POULTRY for PROFIT. 


Tells how she cleared $449 on 100 
Light Brahmas in one year; about a 
mechanic’s wife who clears $300 an- 
nually on a village lot; refers to her 
60 acre poultry farm on which she 
CLEARS $1500 ANNUALLY. 
Tells about incubators, brooders, 
spring chickens, capons, and how to 


feed to get the most eg ES. Price 2% cts. Stamps taken. 
Address DAN’L ANBROSEB, li 


45 Randolp: St., Ch 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHANNING says, ‘‘A high end in the community is an im- 
pulse which individuals can hardly withstand.’’ Yes, and a 
high end in an individual is an impulse which by and by the 
whole world will not withstand, but will follow and venerate, 


‘‘ITisasign of infancy when only a few beings interest us.’’ 
Strange that some men pride themselves on caring for only 
two or three persons in the world. But we have known some 
to take pride in slovenly dressing, and boys sometimes are 
proud of dirty hands and faces. 


SPEAKING of civil kberty, Channing says: ‘‘Civil liberty is 
not enough. There may be tyranny of the mud/titude, of 
opinion, over the individual. He is free who is most encour- 
aged to consult his highest nature and to act from it. Popu- 
larity enslaves. We want no limits to the range of the human 
mind.’’ How much truth there is in that. The italics are 
ours. Channing saysagain: ‘‘Is there no danger of our 
self-control degenerating into tyranny? A man may lay 
severe rules on himself as truly as another may.”’ 


UNFORTUNATELY for our readers this week, UNITY editors 
are also conference goers and conference workers. UNITY 
goes to press with the buzz of delegates and the rush of busi- 
ness all around it.. We are too busy to write about it, but 
you will hear about it next week. Suffice it now to say that 
the tides of fellowship are high and warm, and there is no 
lack of prophetic interest and apostolic zeal in the interest of 
those things for which we came into being, aad which form 
the subtle ties of sympathy between us and our readers. 


A FRIEND writes: ‘* Judaism—in the pure, lofty sensé—is 
probably as dear to me as Christianity or Unitarianism is to 
you, and yet I fully and with all my heart re-echo the refrain: 
‘Judaism, or something better,’ by which I wish to indicate 
that the substitution of something higher—higher because in- 
volved in Judaism and evolved out of it—does not frighten 
me. On the contrary, I do not fear to look forward to a 
period, should it in the wzafura/ progress and in the hones? 
course of events come, when something else will be here be- 
cause something higher. I do not say that the something has 
come, but what is important to recognize is that it is coming 
Or may come, and in a sense should come.’’ Have the 
‘‘Christians’’ so great faith ? 


‘‘ MAKE the good contagious,’’—a motto for all kinds of 
educators ; educators in the nursery, the Sunday-school, the 
Unity Club, the church, the conference, as weli as in the 
public school. It is the editor of the Fournal of Education 
who speaks:—‘‘ George Howland, Superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, says with characteristic modesty in his late 
report: ‘We have striven to make the good contagious.’ 
This accounts for the fact that Chicago has some of the best 
schools in the country, with modern methods at their best, 
and all without the faintest ripple of excitement, with no local 
upheaval, with no agitation, with no noise of pretence. . . 
On our recent western trip we visited a large school in which 
we saw some elegant work in various departments, and many 
methods we had never seen equaled in their sensibleness. 
And yet a year ago every teacher was hide-bound in preju- 
dices against all phases of the new education. There has been 
but one change in the corps of teachers. The superintendent 


selected schools in which the best work was being done, and 
asked one and then another to visit and study such schools of 
their own grade. ‘The results are as we sawthem. The good 
had been contagious. ‘These teachers could never have been 
scolded or threatened into it. No amount of ridicule would 
have conquered them; but, when they saw results such as 
they could not show, when they realized that to attain them 
they must change their methods, they were not only willing 
but anxious, and they read, they begged for adwice and 
direction from the superintendent. ‘The hope of the country 
to-day is in making the good contagious.”” 


‘¢] THINK the most important event that has ever happened 
to me was the reading of Browning’s ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ in 
our Browning class last winter. I have never accomplished 
what I hoped in life, but what he says had not once occurred 
to me,—that 

‘All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me,— 

This I was worth to God!” 
The speaker was a hard-working woman in a little western 
village. She was an Episcopalian in her church-listenings. 
She had had some of a woman’s deep life-trials. She said it 
thoughtfully. ‘* The most important event in her life’’ was 
the reading of that poem. 


WE observed lately the following incident at a table. The 
master of the house praised the maid (one much loved and 
trusted in the household) for the dainty excellence of some 
dish, which he said was as beautiful as it was delicious. The 
mistress laughed, and said ‘‘I believe, E , he says that 
every week.’’ ‘The girl answered brightly, ‘‘No matter ; 
that’s a kind of thing that never grows monotonous.’’ We 
composed thereupon a short chapter of reflections for our own 
private edification. The incident recalled another, fishing 
it up like broken crockery from an old well, namely, that on 
occasion of a similar bit of praise, a wife, who was present, 
remarked, no doubt before she thought what she was saying, 
‘¢ My husband never says anything when things go right, only 
when they go wrong.’’ Now, let a man, or a woman either, 
cling to the inalienable right of fault-finding on sound occa- 
sion, if he wish to; we will not dispute him; but if he have 
no conscience to join with fault-finding the counterpart duty 
of commendation, if he blame faults but take no care to 
praise virtues,—that we call rather mean to say the least of it. 


Unity gives its hearty endorsemeht to the fellowing sug- 
gestion, now circulating for signatures among Chicago citi- 
zens. Each of the five reasons is separately strong. ‘The first 
shows that the woman-half of Chicago begins to wish repre- 
sentation on the School Board. The second and third show 
that women can well fill the place. The fourth and fifth set 
forth that the school-work needs the women there. When a 
wish and a can and a need conjoin, a case is pretty clear. 
The fourth reason is not the strongest, but is very telling: if, 
of twenty-six Chicago teachers twenty-five are women, that 
fact alone suggests that at least two or three wise women 
should have voice in the over-management. The day will 
come when our present disproportion between honors and 
service in matters educational will seem as comical as it is 
unwise and unjust. We hope our new mayor will let us date 
this reform also from his administration. 

To the Honorable John A. Roche, Mayor of Chicago : 

As the terms of office of five members of the Board of 

Education are about to. expire, we, the undersigned citizens 
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positions, or some of them, be filled by prominent and capable 
women,—for the following among other reasons: 

(1) The interest of the women of Chieago in all matters 
pertaining to education, whether as mothers, teachers or 
citizens, being as great as that of men, entitles them to a voice 
in all that concerns the public schools of our city. 

(2) Women have shown such superior ability, fitness and 
fidelity whenever entrusted with a share of educational work 
as teachers, principals of schools, school superintendents or 
trustees, as to entitle them to still higher positions of trust. 

(3) The joint action of women and men on School-Boards 
has in point of fact justified the acceptance of women for 
such positions, wherever tried ; notably on the School-Boards 
of London, Boston, New York and other places. 

(4) There are twelve hundred and fifty female to fifty male 
teachers in the public schools of Chicago. The interests of 
these women teachers should not be confided entirely to men. 

(s) The work of a large number of the nineteen standing 
committees of our Board, notably those relating to rooms and 
regulations, special studies, text-books, courses of instruction, 
salaries and appointments of teachers, libraries and sanitary 
affairs, need, and should have, the counsel and action of 
women as well as men. 


Or the Methodist hymnal, prepared by order of the general 
conference about ten years ago, and now in use among the 
churches, a writer in the WVorthwestern Christian Advocate 
says: ‘*The book contains 1,136 hymns (including 19 
classed as doxologies) 371 of which were incorporated in our 
hymnody for the first time. Excluding the doxologies, and 
27 whose authorship is unknown (we follow Mr. Nutter’s 
assignment), these hymns represent 336 authors of almost 
every denomination and shade of faith. Among them are 59 
female writers, two of whom (Mrs. Adams and Charlotte 
Elliott) rival Wesley and Toplady in_ universal favor. 
Charles Wesley is represented by 308, Isaac Watts comes next 
with 78, and James Montgomery with 47. The tunes (to 
hymns proper) number 416, and are assigned to 221 different 
composers. The favorites seem to be Azmon, Boylston, Bur- 
lington, Duke-street, Hamburg, Hebron, Hummel, Lyons, 
Portuguese hymn, Rockingham and W ebb, which all appear 
three times. The overwhelmingly popular composer is Dr. 
Lowell Mason.’ 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


Hope. 


With a little kneeless stocking in my somewhat weary hands, 

All waiting to be woven whole, with forward, backward 
strands, 

And then, with mate beside it, to await the little feet 

That now in dimpled whiteness lie, two of an anchored fleet ; 


With the tick, tack of the clock to match the flitting thoughts 
of brain, 

The hand fills in the trio, with the weaving threads again, 

Just as the plaited work is done and little wearer blest 


With good-night kiss, so light as not to mar the dreamless 
rest ; 


A flood of glorious light, 
glows, 

And over bed and sleeper its magic whiteness throws. 

The cloud-imprisoned moon, without a veiling shadow sends 

One instant, her full glory, and then with music blends— 


through the uncurtained window 


The tinkling, dripping, dropping of the unexpected rain ; 
While in the distant sky is born the child of wedded twain. 
For, with a softened beauty, the arching heavens are spanned 
By nature’s grand highway that rests on neither sea nor land. 


And eyes that look will never more forget the wondrous sight 
Of nature’s stray ‘‘somnambulist,’’ the rainbow in the night. 


UNITY. 


of Chicago, respectfully urge upon your Honor that such © 
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O, blessed bow of promise, my heart exultant cries, 


So, born of light and tears our souls to glowing heights shall 
rise. 


To reddest deep of human blood that in swift current/flows, 

To give through loving sympathies a warmer tinge to those 

Whose blood runs cold. To faintest tint that blends with 
ether round, 

So may our spirits rise to meet the eternal without bound. 


O, blessed bow of promise, yet with wider thought I cry, 

While form and color fade away from out the clearer sky. 

O age ofaspiration! O age of wild unrest! 

Is there no steady hand of calm, to soothe your seething 
breast ? 


From white light rainbow colors come, 
return ; 

So, through the ages, first to last, one spirit light does burn. 

And prophets, many-voiced, shall rise with banners new, un- 
furled, 


To read in every ‘‘chaos’’ new the ‘‘ cosmos’”’ 


to white light they 


of the world, 


To write the noble record of the upward-striving past, 

With ready pen at latest hour, to note the defter ** Jast.’’ 

Fair science, keen and tender-eyed, hopeful and never sad, 

With firm but kindly voice says ‘‘ sick,’’ where saints have 
thundered ‘‘ dad."’ 


And at her word the Healer comes, and not official, grim, 
For love and light do better work than any dungeon dim. 


And art, the busiest worker, true art, the friend of all, 

Turns downward. looking faces up, by beauty’s magic call ; 
And if a more than Raphael, Correggio, Angelo 

Have not been born, our age with no uncertain step, or slow, 


Foretells their coming. Science, art, then tripled hand in 
hand, 

With modest truth, which is the one religion pure, shall stand 

A rank and file invincible, with /ove the undefiled 

Prediction of the glorious coming of ‘‘ The Child,”’ 


The Christ that is to be. So reads the future by the past; 
And so the present, with Gethsemanes, too sad to last, 
But with a faith too clear and strong for any doubt 

Waits only for the singer that shall find the music out. 


I turn me from the window, and in a gleam of light 

A little jewel casket, near, shines out upon my sight. 

My quickened fingers turn the key, and folded, marked with 
care, 


Two wrinkled papers, brown with time, are all the jewels 
there. 


One bears the name of ‘‘ Gettysburg,’’ and one ‘‘ The Wil- 
derness,’’ 

And only leaves and rosebuds old these folded papers press. 

A severed hand was left to lie upon one battle plain, 

With roses’ perfume on the air and bloom among the slain. 


The other plucked the blossoms, 
peace, 

And sent the precious flow’rets *‘ home’”’ 
might cease. 

O, rainbow in the night time, your blended colors gone, 

You linger in my memory, and thought will still run on, 


in the name of coming 


who died that war 


And picture in your semblance the coming better time 
When human life shall bear the sign of promise more sublime; 
When strongest shades of difference, that, lying side by side, 


The pure white light of truth shall blend that nothing can 
divide ; 


When the cross shall break the gibbet down, and love shall 
cancel hate, 


And circling ’round the world shall keep her law inviolate. 
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O roses from two battle grounds, these twenty years and 
more 

Have robbed you of your fragrance and the lovely garb you 
wore ! 


But by the risen spirit of soldier and of flower, 
May we not dream the sacrifice to be a living power, 
That as the rolling years go by may ever more increase, 
To bring about the lasting day of purity and peace ! 
F, A. B. D. 


The True Discipleship. 


The fullest appreciation of Jesus is not necessarily with 
those who take him out of the ranks of our humanity and 
throne him in the heavens. Some of the deepest and tender- 
est reverence for this Son of Man I have found among men 
and women who gave him no titles and perhaps rarely spoke 
his name. ‘That was a fine distinction of the venerable and 
saintly Lucretia Mott, who once surprised her friend by say- 
ing that she was not a follower of Jesus. ‘‘ You are not?’’ 
said the friend; ‘‘No. I ama follower of that which Jesus 
followed.’’ And yet so much is the popular view of this con- 
fession of Jesus linked with particular beliefs about his person 
and official rank in the universe, that this freer discipleship is 
often counted for naught. Labels and names blind people to 
the deeper fact of Christlikeness. 

When Jesus first appeared as teacher and prophet, it was 
without pomp and with no prestige. Later biographers pieced 
out a confused and discrepant genealogy to connect him with 
the royal house of David ; but his own generation knew him 
only as the son of Joseph and Mary, living in an obscure vil- 
lage in the province of Galilee. ‘‘ Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? "’ the people of the district said of him as he was begin- 
ing his ministry. ‘‘ Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,’’ said 
the doctors of the law at Jerusalem. His own brothers, we 
read, did not believe inhim. More than once his friends said, 
‘‘He 1s beside himself.’’ 

To see the truth and to accept it when it came in so humble 
a garb as this belonged to few. It belongs to few in every 
age. Not all who are abroad at mid-day welcomed the ris- 
ing sun. Even those who owned a secret response to the 
teachings of this new-risen prophet shrank from the miscon- 
ception, not to say reproach, which open approval involved. 
He had no outward rewards to offer. Men could not then 
better their business chances by ‘‘ standing up for Jesus.” 
His party had no offices to distribute. A public man could 
not get votes by subscribing to the ‘‘ disciple fund.’’ To 
attend his meetings was not a passport to Jerusalem society. 
The ‘‘ best families’’ didn’t have his name on their lists. It 
was not down in the social directories of the day. On the 
other hand to speak well of him was to incur reproach. To 
own his teachings was for those who stood well in society to 
lose somewhat of respectability. To confess his name was 
to confront established opinion, to be in the minority, lit- 
erally to turn one’s back upon the world. Yousee, therefore, 
what loyalty, what independence of character, what devotion 
to ideas, what faith in things unseen and not entered in the 
market reports, went with this acknowledgement of Jesus in 
his own day. But is it thus to-day? No thoughtful person 
can fail to see the difference of situations. 

That name ts no longer a moral sifter of society. 
fess it has become easy. It is no longer to stand in a 
little minority. It involves no loss of respectability with 
the world at large. It does not necessarily mean readiness 
to take in unwelcome truths or willingness to break from 
the bondage of outworn and false traditions. Itisno longer 
to lose this world, but oftentimes it is the door to the enjoy- 
ment of more of its successes and emoluments. Nay, more 
than this. Nota little of that very narrowness and bigotry 
which Jesus so scathingly rebuked in the scribe and pharisee 
of his day is now entrenched under cover of his name. That 
same worship of the letter against which he had to contend 
mdkes infallible texts of his own words to-day. The same 
unprogressive spirit that had no welcome for new and larger 
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adaptations of truth to human life and society will be found 
often to-day along with the claim of special allegiance to his 
authority. So that to-day a man must sometimes part com- 
pany with the Jesus of popular faith in order to follow the 
things which he followed and live in the spirit of his life. 
He must be de-christianized in order to read larger meaning 
into the current Christianity. He must be willing to be 
called heretic for the sake of a better orthodoxy to come. So 
it has been in the slow and painful progress of Christendom. 
We owe our larger interpretations of religious truth to-day to 
those whose bolder affirmations were counted as denials, and 
who were steadfast enough to be called unbelievers for the sake 
of a nobler belief. Every great fold has had its Arnold Win- 
kelrieds who gathered the spears of opposition into their own 
breasts, to open a way for less daring spirits to follow. 

And so we must give some deeper interpretation to disci- 
pleship to Jesus than is commonly given if we are to make it 
of much account and include those who have been most truly 
of his company in the past, or who are soto-day. Truth 
comes not at once and in full measure to any given period, 
and building the tombs of long-recognized prophets is quite 
another thing from readiness to recognize and follow the new- 
born, manger-cradled truth of one’s own time. Whether you 
and I, whether those who now are most forward to ‘stand 
up for Jesus’’ would have owned him as he came to his own 
day, we may not say. We may think that we would have 
done so. But that particular form of opportunity lies far 
away inthe past. It will never be ours. But Palestine had 
no advantages over America that we could have availed our- 
selves of, and eighteen centuries have not essentially changed 
the elements of human nature. ‘The test for us and for all is 
to be seen in one’s attitude towards the incoming light of his 
own age, his sympathy with its more humane movements, 
larger thought, its practical embodiment of ampler justice and 
right. If he cannot stand with a little minority to-day, he 
could hardly have done so eighteen hundred years ago.— 
From a recent sermon on ‘‘ Confessing the Christ,”’ by F. L. 
Hosmer, in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


House Cleaning. 


I sit in my study wondering, while the sunshine falls in upon 
my meditation, through windows freshly cleaned, whether we 
think of the ‘‘ house not made with hands’’—the ‘‘I am,’’ 
and the great amount of care needed to keep it clean, pure, 
righteous. Although we may brush and sweep, dust and 
polish the houses in which we find so much entertainment, 
rest from labor, time to read, pleasure with wife and children, 
social intercourse with friends and repose, we are doing but 
little in one sense of the word, if we do not take another kind 
of broom and sweep the cobwebs of superstition and ignorance 
from our minds and clean the windows of our spirit, so that 
God’s light may shinein upon us. I bless the women for their 
patience, endurance and sacrifice, which make them bring the 
kingdom of God among us by their life and give proof of the 
fact that they deem godliness and cleanliness equal virtues. 
Their only consolation, they tell me, is to get together and 
compare notes. I wonder why women are compelled to doso 
many drudgeries, while we men grow fat bossing and using 
them as our valets de chambre. Imperial is precedent, and 
tyrannical seems marriage which anchors woman’s life to drud- 
gery or confines it to kitchen or sewing and mending room. 
But this is an alternative, and her drudgery is no more degrad- 
ing, if such it can be, than the drudgery of man. 

We are surprised to notice the amount of dirt the women 
get out of a house which is kept clean, so to speak. So there 
is always room for improvement in the soul. If mankind 
were always in a paradise, always virtuous, good, true, then 
we would remain clean, But the world is full of diversified 
human nature, and we are influenced by the bad and polluted, 
orat least tainted with sin by the vicious. Hence we must keep 
on sweeping the rooms of our nature and dusting our intellectual 
and moral furniture and keeping ourselves unspotted in the 
world. House cleaning is, philosophically speaking, the 
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employment of our life. We grow tired of such discipline 
and play truant with ourselves only to receive more dust and 
dirt in our lives. House cleaning is the best preparation for 
the enjoyment of this world and for the appreciation of the 
life tocome. ‘‘ Dear,’’ says one, ‘‘if we must keep our ‘heavenly 
mansions’ as clean as our earthly ones, if we must worry there 
about brooms, brushes, rags and dirt, I think I shall board.”’ 
I guess three-fourths of humanity by their indisposition to 
culture in this world propose ‘‘ boarding ’’ in the next. 
J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 


Arithmetic. 


If our public schools ever recognize the folly of much in 
the present method of studying arithmetic, it will be due to 
the efforts of General Francis A. Walker. His address before 
the school committee of Boston, of which he is a member, has 
just been published. He argues ‘‘ that the old-fashioned 
readiness and correctness of ciphering have been, toa large de- 
gree, sacrificed by the methods which it is now proposed to re- 
form ; a false arithmetic has grown up and has largely crowded 
out of place the true arithmetic, which is nothing but the 
art of numbers.’’ So much has been crowded into the present 
curriculums of study that something must be dropped, and 
General Walker believes that the newer subjects give better 
than arithmetic the power of generalization, afford practice in 
reasoning and cultivate the habit of continuous attention. 
Arithmetic should be restricted to that amount which is 
needed to give facility and accuracy in ordinary numerical 
operations, with a view to the use to which this power is to be 
put either in practical life or in subsequent and higher studies. 
The teaching of the metric system, which has been used as 
“ propaganda for the promotion of legislation,’’ should be 
pursued in highschools alone. Numerous technical and dif- 
ficult logical puzzles have been introduced into the instruction 
in arithmetic, so that our children leave school very ill-pre- 
pared, in this respect, for the practical work of life. What 
are called exercises in arithmetic are really ‘‘ exercises in 
logic,’’ unsuitable for the young child. Any problems 
‘¢ where the preliminary statement’’ is difficult and out of all 
proportion to the numerical operations required should be 
abandoned. 

General Walker is also a strong advocate of industrial edu- 
cation as strengthening the executive faculty and the creative 
passion ; as removing a snobbish contempt for manual labor ; 
as helping the community at large by the better industrial 
quality of its citizens, and as maintaining that ‘‘sense of 
social decency ’’ which mends gates and windows; and lastly, 
as obtaining heartier support of the schools from the citizens. 

K. G. W. 


WE share with orthodoxy our belief in God, in religion, 
in worship, in righteousness of life; we share with science the 
belief in the legitimacy of her methods for the discovery of 
truth; we share with ethical culture societies their supreme 
regard for character and conduct; we share with agnostics 
their profound sense of the infinity of the universe, but think 
it too early yet to settle the limits of knowledge; we share 
with materialists thetr respect for hard facts, and their belief 
that matter is good and not evil ; we share with the spiritual- 
ists the belief that the life is the maker of form, and that the 
ordinary common sense of eyes and ears is no measure of the 
universe ; we share with free-religionists their respect for 
other faiths ; we share with the advocates of the religion of 
humanity in their high human ideals.— JZ. 7. Savage. 


Wornps spoken by one who is trying to express his thoughts 
and feelings, are like good seed corn,—they will grow; but 
words spoken by one who does not feel their value, are like 
frozen seed corn,—they will not grow. Ww. W. 
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A Study of Mexico. By David A. Wells, LL.D., 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Chicago: 
134 and 186 Wabash avenue. 


The author describes the conditions of the journey, during 
which he made his observations in Mexico, as follows: ‘‘ The 
journey, it may be further premised, was mainly made upon a 
special train, over the whole length of the ‘ Mexican Central 
Railroad,’ over most of the ‘ Vera Cruz and City of Mexico,’ 
and over a part of the ‘Mexican National’ railroads; the 
aggregate distance traversed within the territory of the repub- 
lic being in excess of three thousand miles, the train running 
upon its own time, with its own equipment for eating and 
sleeping, and stopping long enough at every point of interest 
—city, town, hacienda, mine, or desert—to abundantly satisfy 
curiosity, and answer ev ery immediate demand for informa. 
tion. It is safe, therefore, to say that such facilities for leis- 
urely visiting and studying so much of Mexico have rarely, if 
ever before been granted.’’ ‘This journey, the author says, 
established two points satisfactorily,—‘‘ First, that here was a 
country, bordering on the United States for a distance of 
more than two thousand miles, which was almost as foreign 
to the latter, in respect to race, climate, government, manners 
and laws as though it belonged to another planet; and, sec- 
ondly, that the people of the United States generally knew 
about as much of the domestic affairs of this one of their near- 
est neighbors as they did of those of the empire of China.”’ 
The volume treats, in eleven chapters, popular ignorance and 
fallacies concerning Mexico, Spanish rule and influence in 
the country, the invasion by Maximilian, and the condition 
of the people in respect to the division ofthe population, the 
power of the churches, schools, occupations, manufactures, 
taxation, the American railroad system in Mexico, and the pros- 
pective political relations of Mexico and the United States. 
The book is well issued, with large type well leaded, and 
good paper. An index is added. Reviewers have disagreed 
somewhat as to the amount of error or eccentricity in the 
book ; but also they have agreed on its substantial value as 
shedding much wholesome light on the subject. Of the kind 
of material which a portion of Mexican history consists of, 
we may judge from the following: ‘‘ Since the establishment 
of her independence in 1821, Mexico, down to the year 1884 
—a period of sixty-three years—has had fifty-five presidents, 
two emperors, and one regency, and, with some three or four 
exceptions, there was a violent change of the government 
with every new administration.’’ Regarding our war with Mex- 
ico, called by the Mexicans the North American Invasion, as 
in fact it was, the author has some good remarks, which we 
like to read, doing some justice to the bad conduct of the 
United States, and the good conduct of the Mexicans in all 
their wretched poverty and meager equipment. 


D.C. L. New 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., 


Masters of the Situation ; or, Some Secrets of Success and Power. By 

William James Tilley, B.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is an excellent, wholesome, stimulating, strengthening 
book. It contains sound sense and wise counsel well uttered. 
Its key-note is the importance of the man as expressed in the 
following: ‘* That was a significant remark of an ancient 
general when about to bring on a battle. His offiters en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his purpose on account of the 
superior numbers of the foe; impatiently turning upon them 
he demanded, ‘ For how many men do you count me?’ ”’ 
This recalls Plutarch’s excellent saying in his life of 
Coriolanus, regarding the effect on Rome of the desertion of 
Coriolanus to the Volsci,—‘‘ Universal wonder prevailed at 
the sudden and mighty revolution in the fortunes of two 
nations which the loss and the accession of a single man had 
effected.’’ But what makes the great force of a man? The 
author answers thus, ‘‘ After all, have we not found the most 
effective genius to be the genius of hard work? Have we not 
seen, moreover, that even those whose great achievements 
seem spontaneous have been indebted for their seemingly 
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easy triumphs to an intensity of toil and previous preparation 
of which their admirers little dreamed?’’ Regarding failure 
there are these good sentiments,—‘‘ Many men who have 
succeeded have first failed, and some of them more than once, 
before achieving their success. The real wisdom consists in 
not making the same blunder a second time. The negroes 
of Central Africa have a saying that-a man isa fool whose 
sheep run away twice. There is no little philosophy under- 
lying this. What could be finer than that saying of Macau- 
lay’s concerning Alexander the Great, ‘ Often defeated in 
battle, yet always successful in war?’’’ The general topics 
of the 12 chapters are, Promptness, Individuality, Application, 

The Single Eye, Habit, Health, Enthusiasm, Manners, 
‘‘Wait,’’ Opportunity, Genius. The chapter on Habit has 
the following from Lord Brougham—the italics are ours— 
‘¢T trust everything under God to habit, on which in all ages 
the lawgiver as well as the schoolmaster has mainly placed 
his reliance,—habit, which makes everything easy, and cast¢s 
the difficulties upon the deviation from a wonted course.’’ ‘The 
book has a full index, is well printed in large type, and well 
made. We repeat that it is full of health. A feature of it 
that should not be omitted is its uncommon wealth of anec- 
dotal illustration and enforcement by facts, stories and allu- 
sions, sprinkling the pages as thickly as clover in a meadow. 


ae 


A potheosis of an Ideal. An Interior-Life Drama. Privately printed. 

Sold by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

The Foreword says: ‘* The-several contents of this little 
volume are to be looked upon as continuous parts of one ever- 
expanding whole, an oratorio in rhythmical speech in lieu of 
tune, whose transcendent theme is the divine possibilities of 
life.’’ Concerning this anonymous book we are told that the 
authorship at least ‘‘ is a matter of no importance,’’ and each 
and all are besought toconcede this. We cheerfully make the 
concession, as the treatment of the theme is such that those 
capable of catching the author’s drift sufficiently to sympa- 
thize with him, will all be removed beyond the sphere in which 
his semi-musical meanderings can be of any interest. He 
speaks unto the ‘‘Silent consecrate Would-Bes,’’ ‘‘ Tear- 
christened Would-Bes,’’ ‘‘ Would-Bes up-lift from the pits of 
despondency, sense-spurning Would-Bes, embracing the 
azure, spirit dyed azure.’ ‘The action of the drama proceeds 
between Nameless, His Soul, His Ego, Alteria, Etheria, Adon- 
ai, Fear and Invisibles. Alteria is further described as ‘‘ the 
indwelling divine-womanly of Nameless.’’ 

We make these quotations and statements in no scoffing 
spirit, but only as explaining the former word, that those 
capable of understanding what the author means by all this, 
can write whole volumes of it for themselves, and get more 


good from writing than anybody can from the reading of 
them. 


Familar Allusions. A Hand-book of Miscellaneous Information 
including the names of celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural 
Curiosities and the like. Begun by William A. Wheeler. Com- 


pleted and Edited by Charles G. Wheeler. Boston, Ticknor & 
Co, 


This book, designed as a companion volume to the ‘* Dic- 
tionary of the Noted Names of Fiction,’’ contains 584 pages, 
printed in double columns, in fine type, of useful informa- 
tion. As to its intent, the author says, ‘‘ One only needs to 
glance at the pages of any prominent writer, or at the cita- 
tions here given, to see how full they are of allusions to build- 
ings, pictures, statues, streets and the like, for which the 
ordinary reader has no explanation at hand, and which this 
book aims as far as possible to explain.” That it has been 
successful is shown by the fact that a third edition has been 
published. ‘To show its wide range of subjects, we quote the 
following: ‘‘ Frog-Pond—A small basin of water in Boston 
Common, regarded by the inhabitants with an esteem dispro- 
portioned to its size.’’ The title of this leaves us in doubt 
as to whether the writcr means to be jocose or not; but this 
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extract from Holmes immediately under it, relieves us from 
all doubt.—‘‘After a man begins to attack the State-House, 
when he gets bitter about the /70g-pfond, you may be sure 
there is not much left of him.” ‘* Mignon—A picture by Ary 
Scheffer (1795—1858) which is well-known through reproduc- 
tions.’’ ‘* Zealous—The. An armor-plated ship of the British 
navy, launched March 7, 1864.’’ ‘‘ Port Coon Cave—A natural 
curiosity in the county of Antrim, Ireland. It is an extra- 
ordinary excavation in the basaltic rocks into which boats 
may row a long distance.’’ ‘‘Temple of the Sun—A ruined 
temple in Palmyra, Northern Palestine, and one of the finest 
ruins in Syria. About 1oo columns are still standing.’’ 
‘‘Ohild’ s Bank—A financial house in Fleet Street, London, 
celebrated as the oldest banking institution in England. 
Charles Il, among others, kept his account here.’’ “Gaston 
de Foix—A portrait with mirrors repeating the figure, by 
Girolamo Savoldo, a Brescian painter. This picture is in the 
Louvre, Paris; and there is an original repetition of it in 
Hampton Court.’” 
It is a book that will be valuable to all readers. 


Daffodils. By A. D. T. W., Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In a dress combining tastefully cloth parchment, yellow 
satteen and gold ornaments comes Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whit- 
ney’s latest book of verse. The flowers here gathered are 
simple wayside growths ; they were not born on Olympus,nor 
have they frequent reminders of Olympus in their make-up ; 
sweet-souled and fresh as all of them are, they were evidently 
born in another than the Parnassian country. Mrs. Whitney 
has shown slight claim to rank with even the minor poets of 
America. Supposing that she has no wish to be ranked with 
them, however, and assuming that her sole desire in her verses 
is to strengthen and uplift the souls of men, we can entertain 
for her only the highest respect. The spiritual value of this 
collection is greater than of almost any other book of miscel- 
laneous poems published anywhere for many a year; while 
its poetical value is very slight, indeed, the thought being 
usually commonplace, and a sing-song, crude sort of expres- 
sion prevailing. ‘I'he divisions are: ‘‘ By the Way,’’ ‘*‘ With 
the Children,’’ and ‘* Especial’’—sixteen pieces appearing 
under the first, nine under the second, and twelve under the 
third. From an unknown writer such a volume would be re- 
ceived coolly, and not even noticed by many critics. If Mrs. 
Whitney’s metrical faculty were €qual to some of her thoughts, 
she might give us some fine poems. te 


The Sower. A Poem, by Augustus Currey. Illustrated. Riverside 

Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

This poem, of fourteen verses and about as many illustra- 
tions, is explained in the dedication, which is as follows : 
‘¢ This simple version of the beautiful parable is dedicated to 
all who work for good.’’ Without being striking in the way 
of poetry, these verses evidently come from a good heart, and 
will no doubt reach and help others of a kindred spirit and 
mood. ‘The work is very creditably done, both as to letter 
press and illustration. 


THE third and fourth volumes of the new Riverside Edition 
of Robert Browning’s Works have just been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The fifth and sixth volumes, concluding 
the work, will appear about June first. The last volume will 
have a full index to all Browning’s poems, together with a 
table of first lines. The edition has thus far met with a very 
favorable reception. 


Ticknor.& Company, of Boston, have begun the publica- 
tion of a tastefully printed ‘‘ Paper Series of Choice Reading,”’ 
which will comprise thirteen novels, to be issued in as many 
weeks through the early summer. The initial number, now 
before us, is the popular story of Margaret Kent, by Henry 
Hayes, first published in the regular $1.50 edition two or 


three years ago, and now offered on good paper, printed from 
the original plates, at fifty cents. 
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THE HOME. 


Saiiinits pilin —I, 
PROVERB:—“ He that is warm, thinks all so.” 


The meaning of this proverb is that men walk near each 
other without knowing each other; and still more, that the 
gay and happy forget the sad, and those who have much 
know nothing of the pinches of those who have little. These 
thoughts are socommon that they are found in many proverbs 
beside the one which I preach from. Another is, ‘* The fat 
man knoweth not what the lean thinketh.’’ My sermon shall 
be in two parts. First, I shall say that it is goodness not to 
think all warm when we are; or, what is the same thing, not 
to overlook that others may be cold although we are warm. 
Secondly, I shall say that this same kind of goodness is 
greatness. 

First, then, think of this, that pure, warm, wide love is the 
best kind of goodness, and so much the best that I know not 
whether there can be any other kind without it ; and that this 
best kind of goodness, which is loving goodness, or good love 
(for it is the same either way), is just this,—To think of the 
cold while we are warm, and of the sad while we are joyful, 
and of the poor though we be rich, and of the sick though we 
be well, without having to wait till we are cold, or sad, or 
poor, or sick, to bethink us how chills, and woes, and want, 
and illness feel. The Bible says this plainly . = thus, —* Be 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame ;’’ for if we, having 
eyes, think all have, or having good feet, forget that some 
limp, how can we be eyes or feet forthem? ‘The Bible says 
this in another way,—‘‘ Remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them,’’ which means, as if we were bound with 
them. ‘This was the goodness of John Howard, for though 
he was free himself to go where he would, he could not forget 
that others were in prison, and his heart was so griped with 
pity for them all the time, that he spent his life wandering 
over the world trying to make the prisons better for the sad, 
poor, erring people in them. Now the prisons were so bad, 
as still they are, and so full of cruel things and hard feelings, 
because the people who were outside the walls bethought 
them not that others were inside, and still they bethink them 
as little; but being free they seemed to feel just as glad as if 
all were free, and still so they feel. The best kind of good- 
ness, also, was the goodness of Jesus. Have you not read how, 
looking on the people, he was moved with pity because they 
were like sheep without a shepherd? This means that as he 
knew what was right, and wise, and true, he was torn with 
pity for those who knew not, and spent his life going about 
teaching them, when he could win them to listen, and when 
they would not listen, then he pitied them the more. Many 
persons who have had great knowledge and have seen what 
the truth was, have not felt how sad it was not to know good 
things, but they have kept their fine thoughts to themselves ; 
that is, as the proverb says, being warm, they thought all so. 
But not so did Jesus. He yearned toward the untaught. He 
would not be silent. He gave his life in order to teach ‘them. 
Once I knew a kind-hearted woman who, whenever there was 
a storm and ‘‘the winds blew and the rains descended and 
the floods came,’’ and the blasts roared over the earth, never 
ceased thinking of sailors, and felt as if she were pitc hing and 
tumbling with them on the waters, though her house was 
standing stock still on the land. And a man I knew who, 
when he put on his great warm overcoat in bitter cold weather, 
said ‘‘that he buttoned in more shivers than he kept out,’’ 
because thoughts of the thin-clad, who had no such garment, 
pinched him more than the cold. Had not this woman and 
this man the kind of loving goodness which is such good 
goodness? I have read a story of Joseph II, of Germany, 


' that he wished to give an office to the son of a certain count, 


but the count begged the emperor to give the place to 
another, since his son was already rich; but when the em- 


_ peror still pressed him, so that at last the good count could do 


no less than obey, he answered,—‘‘ Sire, I consent that my 
son shall take the place which you honor him with, but I implore 
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your Majesty to let the pay of it be set apart for some person 
less happy ;’’ and this was done, the emperor being much 
moved by meeting a man who did not, according to the prov- 
erb, think all warm because he was. So the count’s son did 
the duties of the office, but the profits were settled on the 
aged father of a poor family. Unlike this is a story ofa farm- 
er’s wife who, looking out from her kitchen on the men in 
the hay-field, said, ‘* Poor fellows! how hot it must be out 
there in the sun! I will go carry them a drink of cool beer,”’ 
Then going to the cellar to draw the beer, first, she herself - 
drank a mug of the cool beverage, sitting down the while in 
the cellar. But when she had emptied the mug she said,— 
‘¢ After all, it is not so warmas [ thought. ‘The men need no 
beer.’” And so the good housewife returned to her work 
comforted. 

I think that not many persons mean to hurt others. Of 
all the hard things, painful, bad, cruel things in the world, 
only a little part is done on purpose; very few persons say, 
‘*Go to, now, I will hurt somebody ;’’ yet, how many are 
hurt! This is because the warm think all warm, or else think 
nothing ; and the glad overlook that any may be sad. There 
isa French saying, ‘‘ C'est une chose terrible d’étre heureux.”’ 
It is a terrible thing to be happy. What, indeed, can be 
more dreadful than to be happy, or anything else, if it shut us 
off from all the world, so that we know nothing and feel noth- 
ing but our own good fortune. But this is the danger of be- 
ing happy, and so many fall into this snare that the proverb 
was made, ‘‘ He that is warm, thinks all so.’ 


But now if we change the proverb and say, He that is 
cold, thinks all so,—will this be true, too? No, far from true. 
For when anyone is cold he is likely to think very quickly 
that others are warm, and often he falls to envying them, and 
being angry toward them, even when it is his own fault that 
he is cold; and he hates them for being better off than he is, 
even when it is his own bad deeds or wastes or idleness that 
have made him wretched. ‘Thus pleasure makes one kind of 
ignorance, pain another. Happiness makes people heedless 
of others, and unhappiness unjust to others; and both these 
are kinds of selfishness. Thus you see how sad this proverb 
is when it is true of anyone. Ifthecold but thought all cold, 
as the warm think all warm, it would not be so bad ; for then, 
at least, there would be peace; but now while the warm are 
placid and thoughtless, the cold are envious and angry, so 
that a strife is stirred up and bitter feelings rage. 


Secondly, I have to say that to think, while warm, of the 
cold, while happy, of the unhappy —this is not only goodness 
but greatness. Now this is seen in two ways. First, if we 
think all warm and happy because we are, is not this as if we 
saw Our own image everywhere, having made everything a 
kind of looking-glass in which we see only ourselves? And 
what is this but vanity? And what is vanity but a weak and 
foolish mistake about ourselves? Now strength and greatness 
lie in not making mistakes ; and still more in not making the 
worst mistakes, which are errors about ourselves,—thinking of 
ourselves too highly, and pushing into chief and main places. 
And how can we fall more into such errors than by thinking 
of ourselves all the time, or by never thinking of others nor 
knowing how they feel? Mistakes about ourselves are the 
worst mistakes, because we use ourselves in everything. If a 
man mistake about a saw, it hurts him only when he has to 
use the saw; and so with every other tool. But if he mistake 
about himself, this hinders him when he uses any tool, or does 
anything whatever. ‘Thus vanity isa very bad mistake—never 
firmness and greatness, but weakness and slackness ; and what 
can be greater vanity than always to think that others feel as 
we do, or never to think that they feel otherwise? I have 
read of an ancient preacher who, on attending a meeting of 
ministers, talked all the time until the meeting ended, when 
he remarked blithely, ‘‘ Well, brethren, we must part, this has 
been an uncommonly interesting meeting.” And he had no 
thought what a silly figure he cut. Surely it was nota great- 
ness but a littleness. I have read of a musician who, being 
asked to play, played three hours without stopping, while the 
company dropped away, one by one. At last, when he ceased 
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playing, late in the night, he rose from the stool and, bejng 
as short-sighted in his eyes as in his mind, bowed all round 
to the empty chairs, thinking the silence was caused by the 
emotion of his hearers. Here was another man after the fashion 
of the proverb, ‘‘ He that is warm thinks all_so.’’ Now, as 
vanity was the cause of his blindness, and ds vanity is not 
greatness but littleness, and not knowledge but ignorance, so 
to be such a man as the proverb describes is as little to be great 
and strong as good and loving. But, if we look at meekness 
or lowliness of spirit, what is this but not to be thinking of 
ourselves, or (the same thing) what but to be thinking of others? 
—for sure it is that we must be thinking of somewhat, and if not 
of ourselves, then the more and better of others. This, I say, 
is the same as meekness or lowliness—a virtue which wise men 
have thonght the spring of all other graces, and also of great- 
ness. One sage man has likened it to a foundation on which 
the whole house rests, and the deeper it is digged and laid, 
the higher and grander the house may rise; and another has 
said meekness is the road to power, because to improvement. 
Whoever hath an eye for others never will think all warm be- 
cause he is; and this goodness soon gathers greatness ; (for so 
I may say) the heart and the mind are fellow-doors, and one 
cannot open but the other must follow, making a wide space 
for knowledge to come in ; thus many facts are ushered, many 
things received and among them great things, and all mingle 
in a noble company of thoughts. This is to live in a mansion 
of greatness. 


But this is shown in another way, as I have said. Of all 
powers of the mind, what is greater than the image-making 
power, called imagination? ‘This is what makes the greatest 
poets, painters, musicia®s. ‘This power takes the things we 
know and weaves them into great dreams, visions, or scenes, 
that never we have beheld with the eye, but that lie and shine 
in the mind. It is a splendid, glorious, grand power. Now, 
when one that is warm thinks all so, it is because he makes no 
images in his mind ; he has no power to do this; he can take 
things only as they come, but they cannot lead him to any- 
thing. He is like a man surrounded by pots of beautiful 
paints and colors, but they stay there, each in its little pot. 
He has no cunning to put them together in a picture. But 
one who, being warm, bethinks him of the chills and damps 
which others are in, and feels them, makes images in his 
mind. He has the greatness and power which imagination Is, 
This links him to all things on the earth, shows him things 
that never he has seen, and gives him great knowledge. This 
was the greatness of mind that went with the goodness of soul 
in the woman to whom a storm brought visions of sailors, 
though never she had been at sea; and in the man whose 
warm garments woke shapes of the unclad, though never he 
had lacked clothing. Soifaman like him of the proverb, 
who, being warm, thinks all so, pass a poor little lad by the 
wayside, he will see no more than just the boy, and but little 
ofhim, small worth, or knowledge, or greatness, in that. But 
ifa man, who is not like him of the proverb, meet the lad, he 
will follow him in mind to his living-place, and eating-place, 
and sleeping-place, and have pictures of his life, which gives 
the man a greatness, a scope, a power. For then his heart 
opens to an inmate, his mind toa thought, and his hand for 
giving help if he can. 

Beware of him of the proverb that, being warm, thinks all 
so, I mean not only beware of consorting with such. That 
would be a sorry end of my discourse; a sermon is but a 
poor wayfarer if it come not home. O, not only shun him of 
the proverb, but shun being such ; and truly, if thou thyself 
art not such a one as thinks all warm if he be, thou wilt be 
sought little by those that are. I know not what such a one 
is good for; not for himself—he is too blind; not for a 
friend—he is too selfish; not for his country—he is too cold ; 
not for mankind—he is too paltry. J. V. B. 
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He who meets his hardships at the beginning of his career, 
may conquer them; but he that meets them further on, is 
likely to be conquered by them. 
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POEMS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s poetry than a 
singular purity of thought and style. * * * We recom- 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air—Fohn W 
Chadwick, in the Index. 


Mr. Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath. 
etic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully unconventional, and it 
abounds with noble thoughts.—Hduin D. Mead, in the Chris 
fran Register. 


A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained.— Wisconsin State Fournal. 


The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 
of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight.—C/icago Evening 
Fournal, 


A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist, 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet —~New 
York Evangelist. 


One volume, 12mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 
top, uncut edgcs. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supyects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, , mec Fagen 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, acuien Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little book the condensed result of the thought of his 
best henseoshnass spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 

uest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Charles 

. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr, Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention of thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense. 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down tous from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. 

» The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do withthis. Very likely acritic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists fora model. But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genins of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of “‘ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,”’ but ‘*a consensus of the competent”’ would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.— The Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. ¢ 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H- KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Weekly: 81.50 per annum. 

The date on the address label of every sub- 
scriber indicates the time to which the sub. 
scription is paid. Remittances are acknowl- 
edged by changing this date. No written 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 


Hinsdale, Ill—rThe following bond of 
union has lately been adopted by the new 
Unity church: 

“ The object of this society shall be to pro- 
vide for public religious worship and instruc- 
tions, and for such charitable and benevolent 
activities as belong to a religious society. 

“ Our Creed—The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man. 

“ Our Covenant—To make an earnest effort 
to live a true, virtuous and upright life. 

“ Our Religion—To seek the attainment of 
a complete and perfected social, intellectual 
and moral status in ourselves and in society. 

“ Our Aim—To be right in spirit and to do 
right in deed.” 


Chicago.—At the union teachers’ meet- 
ing, Monday noon, Mr. Jones led. The lesson 
consisted of the first speech of Eliphaz and the 
reply, in the book of Job. Mr. Jones gave the 
movement of the drama and a list of the dra- 
matis persone, six in number; Jehovah, Satan, 
his officer, Job, his three aged friends and ad- 
visers and the young Elihu. The question at 
issue, is how to account for the affliction of 
Job. The friends insisted that it was penalty 
for sin. Job was firm in his integrity. His 
attitude toward the problem was that of an 
agnostic, and the speech of Jehovah at the 
close seemed to commend and intensify that 
attitude of the finite man toward the Infinite. 
Mr. Utter thought the argument of Job was 
not always consistent, and Mr. Blake suggested 
that the whole composition might be arranged 
into dialogues, instead of the long alternating 
monologues, and thus be made more readily in- 
elligible. 

—The classin All Souls church which, dur- 
ing the past winter, has been studying Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated novel, “ Les Misérables,” 
ended the season Thursday evening, May 12th, 
by a graphic representation in costume of the 
various characters in the book. All who were 
present on the occasion witnessed a veritable 
treat. The reading and analysis of this great- 
est of the studies of the poor and miserable 
classes of society has been full of pleasure, in- 
terest and thought to all who have been for- 
tunate enough to attend this section of Unity 
club. Many new lessons of life have been 
learned thereby. The different characters of 
the novel were assigned to different members 
of the class, and each member seemed to vie 
with the others in the effort to portray well 
and truly the idea of the part assigned, in 
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manner, dress and figure. Although all of 
the characters were not taKen, some forty or 
fifty were represented in costume. The cos- 
tumes were very effective. The Bishop of 
D , Madame Magloire, Jean Valjean, 
Javert, Marius, Thénardier, Madame Thénardier, 
Gavroche, Cosette, Sister Simplice, Claques8us, 
and indeed all of the others, seemed natural as 
life, and their vivid representations aided very 
greatly in stamping their characters and 
peculiarities upon the minds of all those who 
had the good fortune to be present. The 
various characters were introduced singly and 
in groups by Rev. J. L. Jones in a few suitable 
remarks, Itis certainly a very good thing to 
thus afford the members of the club an op- 
portunity of exhibiting their realization of the 
characters which have been studied, and the 
idea should be encouraged. 
—The last meeting of the Chicago Women’s 
Unitarian Association was held on Thursday, 
April 28th, at All Souls church, There were 
110 ladies present. Mrs. J. R. Effinger gave a 
paper on “ My Creed,” which was composed 
of the following articles: 

1, One Lord there is all Lords above. 

2. He is Truth, 

3. He is Love. 

4. The wages of sin is death. 

5. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

6. I believe in Life Everlasting. 


The influence exerted by the paper was to | 
make all its hearers desirous of subscribing | 


to such a beautiful “ Creed” as this. Two 
readings followed the paper. Whittier’s poem 
‘‘ Eternal Goodness,” was read by Mrs, Utter, 
and Lowell’s “ Ambrose,” by Mrs. Marean. 
Brief remarks were made by Mrs, Shears, Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Loveday and others. The last meeting for this 
season will be held Thursday, May 26th, at 
Unity church. Mrs. S. W. Conger will be the 
leader with a paper on “Alice and Phcebe 
Cary,” being the third in the course on “ Poets 
of the Liberal Faith.” 


Boston Notes.—Hon. John D. Long will 
preside at the A. U. A. anniversary festival. 
—At the union meeting of Universalist 
and Unitarian ministers, Rev. J. F. Moors, 
Unitarian state missionary, stated that Rev. 
Mr. Start, the Universalist state missionary, 
will soon preach to the new Unitarian society 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and will visit his denomi- 
national friends in that city and urge them to 
join Mr. Moors’ movement there, 

—Rev. Mr. Moors will soon preach to the new 
Universalist society in Amherst, Mass., and 
will visit his friends in that town and urge 
them to assist in Mr. Start’s new church. 
—Rev. A. A. Miner said that although it is 
plain to: him that the two liberal denomina- 
tions cannot join in the same creed, or method, 
yet they may run on contiguous parallel lines 
and be personally and as co-reformers fast 
friends. 

—Rev. Edward E, Hale said we need to meet 
church-going people on their own ground— 
not be too learned—not be so careful to ex- 
hibit the Harvard culture as to preach religion 
and to open affections and a helping hand. 
Assume that all denominations are advancing 
in reasonable religious beliefs and keep on de- 
claring our articles of faith and as well our 
negations. 

—Rev. Dr. Emerson said he always preached 
to his Universalist congregation in their ver- 
nacular; he knew that he was always plainly 
understood, 

—Rev. E. A. Horten said we must keep on 
the offensive in sectarian warfare,—for victory 
comes to us slowly, Citizens in a new country 
like our western states are busy developing 
land and mines, supplying new cities with 
water, gas, good sewerage, schools, libraries, 
and they accept traditional religion until they 
have leisure to think carefully about church 
tenets and religious reforms. Then he 
answered the question, “* Why does not liberal 
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Christianity spread like wildfire over our 
western states?” About his own field of 
labor he saw signs of advancing churches. On 
the Back Bay he can count six confessedly 
liberal churches with liberal minded pastors, 
one half of whom are not Universalist or Uni. 
tarian: 

—The traditional annual essay and collation of 
visiting ministers on anniversary week with 
the minister of Doctor Channing’s church,—in 
vogue in thetimesof Doctor Channing, Doctor 
Gannett and Rey. J. J. W. Ware—are now con- 
tinued at the house of Rev. Brooke Herford, 


Charleston, 8S. C.—‘*How can we be 
otherwise than plucky and hopeful when all 
the churches of the denomination the whole 
country over rise up to put a new heartin us! 
On Aug. 25, 1885, we were shattered and 
shredded by a whipping and twisting cyclone. 
But with a great effort at home, and the help 
of friends abroad, we got back into the 
restored church on April 16, 1886, and exulted 
over the storm. In four months only, a year 
and a week from the cyclone, i. e. Aug. 31, 
1886, the earthquake demolished us ten times 
more. Now,ina year anda week from our 
former return, April 24, we are “at home’’ 
once more. And now we pray the staying of 
the annual visitation. We trust this thing is 
not going to be kept up. The first exhausted 
ourselves, the second has exhausted our right 
to appeal to the aid of our friends. With that 
magnificent outpouring atthe Saratoga confer- 
ence, we are once more so far restored as to 
resume services in the church. The outward 
beauty of the church is greatly simplified, 
and iron rods and bars are built into every 
weak place. Mor@*“ ribs” are now in that 
tower than were in the original man before 
the feminine theft was made. We took ad- 
vantage of Secretary Reynolds being in New 
Orleans, in attendance at the meeting of the 
southern conference, and on his return he 
tarried and spoke for us the opening and 
cheering word, And his words, both morning 
and evening, were precisely euch as were good 
for the occasion—tender, yet strong and posi- 
tive ; considerate, yet stimulating and urgent.” 

And at the service, they sang the following 
hymn, written by the pastor, E.C. L. Browne, 
to utter the experience and feeling of the 
church: 


Thy hand, O Lord, hath touched our holy place, 
And heart and altar fell in wreck and pain: 
Thy hand hath touched the healing founts of love, 
And heart and fane rise strong and fair again. 


Father, its walls are love, its roof is praise, 
Its clustering arches type a union strong; 
The offerings of a continent here voice 
A common faith, and break in grateful song. 


Now touch once more, O dread anid sacred hand! 
The house and hearts that thy anointing wait— 

Touch now to strength, touch to abiding peace, 
And to a holier service consecrate! 


Brookes Fund.— Professor Huidekoper, of 
Meadville, trustee of the above fund, has pub- 
lished a leaflet giving interesting extracts from 
the recipients of libraries from this fund dur- 
ing 1886. From this circular we learn that 
the whole number of ministers supplied from 
the Brookes fund, during 1886, was one hun- 
dred and fifty-five, representing about twenty- 
seven different denominations, and located in 
twenty-five states and territories, besides eight 
u libraries" given from other funds. 
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MECICATED 
COMPLEXION 
Imparts : brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 


moves nl p mples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all.irst-class druggists, or mailed for 530 cts. 


in stamps by 
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B its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly test 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
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D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St, Pail. Pa 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Pastor, Rev. 
lenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, May 22.. Rev. 
Hi. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, will preach 
at 11 A.M. Sunday-school at9:30 A.M. No 
Unity club meeting. ‘Teachers’ Meeting, 
Friday evening, at 7:30. 


TuiRpD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, minister. 
Sunday, May 22, sermon at 10:45 A.M.; Sun- 
day-school at 12:15 M. Literary class, Tues- 
day evening, May 24. Supper and entertain- 
ment by the Young People’s club, Friday 
evening, May 27. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M 
Sunday -school at 12:15. 


Unity Cuurcu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 A.M. 


Unity CHURCH, HINSDALE. Sunday, May 
22, Rev. John R.Effinger will preach at 10:45 
\. M. 
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UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
93, Monday noon, May 23. Rev. Mr. Blake 
will lead. 

Gold Mines 

are very uncertain property; for every paying mine @ 
hundred exist that do not pay. But if you write to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, you will receive, free, 
full particulars about their new business, and learn 
how some have made over $50 in a single day at it. 
You can live at home, and earn from $5 to $2 and up 
wards per day wherever you are located. Both sexes: 
allages. Capital not required; you are started free. 
Send vour address, and all will be proved to you. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no bet 
ter remedy can be found than “ Brown's Bronchial 
lroches.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. 


-_> 


For Secrofula, Impoverished Blood = and 
General Debility. 


Scotts Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with 
Ilypophosphites, has no equal in the whole realm of 
Medicine. Read the following: “1 gave one bottle of 
Scott's Emulsion to my own child for Scrofula, and the 
effect was marvelous.’’--O. F. Gray, M. D., White 
Hall, Ind. 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES, 


Stes : 
320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.5C ta) -““POCENEIN FRANCE . @ 
‘No fairer statement has been made of th ee alee uy» GATHERING GRAPES FoR MAKING CREAM or TARTAR 


grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu * 


<tt.'G! 5° DR PRICE’S CREAM BAKINGPowoER 


’ | Vs de as 
BS ERS | Theodore Parker's 


manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori 
yin of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the tempe 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest. 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing.”— Brooklyn Union. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & O0., Publisher, A DICTIONARY, Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, a World of Man. 

Ss a GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY . 

* vee a. 8... EP Titles, and a = ~ e rae 12mM0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
ustrated circular free and proo im every FROM $2.50 TO $1.2. 

AGENTS that S100 a month is made sel. - Schoo! and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, “This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
ing our New Book by Rey. Dr. Ta!- Fie sdae ALL IN ONE BOOK introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
mage, also Mother, Home and Heaven, 80.0% . sages Caught on the wing by the stenographic ll of 
sold, Edited by T. L. Cuyler, D. D., 82.75: 10.006 Contains 3000 more Words and yearly 2000 more an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
Curiosities of the Bible, Introduction by J. H L/lustrations than any other American Dictionary of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
Vincent, D. D., Illustrated, @2, and Bishop Haven’: _—— fe were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
National Hand-Book of American Pro G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
gress, 82. kK. B. TREAT. Pub. field. * * * The book contains one of tke best por- 
771 Broadway, N. Y. traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to bé 


cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS FREE! EMG Wcsna 0 00. trdaaele 


A Sermon by Jenkin Lloyd ving Pastor of A]j | tm, the book over which your grandmothers laughed till they b+ Dearvere Strest. Chteage. 


acy - - - cried, aleo a sample copy of Tae Farmer’s Home Jovurnat 
Souls (Unitarian) Church, Chicago. *rice, 5 cERE . large 16-page, ¢4-columm illustrated Agricultural and ome ™ 
‘A 


copies, 25 cents, ostpaid. CHARLES H. KER Pape e, to any one sending a two-cent stamp for postage. : 
CU Publishers, 1,5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Adtnads H.MOORE & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place,New York. ae atk —_ oe fece  Ghalieies. 
. . >. ae | . 
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SPECIAL 


FLAVORINg 


| 
Urracl 


| NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVORS 
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MOST PERFECT MADE 


Nae ee with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
0 


Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 


no Ammonia, Limeor Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


CE POWDER C2. r 


Clearance Sale’ of Books 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock: 
Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 


Edited by Anna L. Le Breton.................$ .6@ 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 
i, oe, ie ees ene 60 
Heroines of Free Thought. By SaraA. Un- 
derwood. ...-.- ith ahh tienesion omondmbawnlndann 90 
The Rising Faith. By C. A. Bartol..........- SO 
Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 
Se ee Lo on cnhcnweennes oectek cite Dae 
Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rev. 8. 1. 
I TE Pnnnenndeeeanenaceneces pcocesgungee 67 


Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D... .0 
Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil- 
dren. By MaryC. Peckham.................. 55 
Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 
it, ME. cakbdness ddcoee cecesenccenteesses 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Unitarianism, or Something Better. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Il. THe CINCINNATI RESOLUTION MADE 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

II]. CONCERNING CHORAL AFFIRMATIDNS 
OF UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP AND 
FAITH. 

Ill. “Tue Turxes Most CommMoniy BE 
LIEVED To-pAay AMONG Us,” 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


I send one copy of my pamphlet to each minister 
on our Year-Book list, and to a few other pe If 
any one who receives it thinks it throws light on the 
real nature of the “‘Issue in the West,” or—what is much 
more important—points to a larger measure of faith 
and a nobler method of work than the faith and meth 
od current to-day among ue, I hope he will send for 
copies and, according to his own Judgment, use them. 
The price mailed is One Cent a Copy. w. C. G. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


UNTTY. 


The Christian Segister 


A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
Established in (82!. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


Aw Etpreriy Lapy.—"I watch for its coming as 
for a loved friend.”’ 


From a Baptist Mrnister.—" It is more than worth 
the price of subscription.” 


An OLtp Maxn.—"“ I should be glad to know that it was 
in every house in the land.” 


A Busy Puyrstci1an.—“I wish to testify to the benefit 
* have derived from the columns of the REGISTER 
within the past year. Its reading matter is always val 
gable and interesting. It is one of the best papers 
found on my table.” 


From a QuaKER Lapy.—“I like thy paper very much, 
especially the children’s department. I consider it a 
high-toned paper, touching as it does on all important 
topics concerning Christianity. I hope it may have a 
still wider circulation.” 


A Stricken DavucuTer.—“I have enjoyed and prof- 
ited so much by the Reoister the past year that I 
shal!) never willingiy be without it; and, in the recent 
death of a sainted mother, its words of comfort and 
hope have been of untold value to me.” 


AN ORTHODOX SHEPHERD says:—“I am enjoying the 
REGISTER more and m@re each week. The tone of 
your paper is such that it has given me a new idea of 
the much-abused term ‘Liberalism’. A divine liver- 
ality is what the world needs as much as anything.”’ 


TERMS :—$3.00 a year. Sample Copies sent free on 
application to the Publishers, 


Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


PAT. OCT.1ST! .1886. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


Warranted to neither break down or 
roll up in wear. 
Yone Genuine without KABO stamped on inside of Corset. 
Try it! It will cost you nothing if not as represented. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 


iCACO. NEW YORK. — oe 

ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
_— THIS NEW 

ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others. is cup shape, with Seif- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal] in thecup 
resses back the intes- 
‘ ines ust as a person 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
ia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, 


Agents make ®5 a day with Plush 
Cheapest in U.S. Particulars free, 
FOSHEE & MAKIN, Cincinnati, O. 


Free Traders 


Who are disposed to examine the tariff Question from 
the standpojnt of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise P nrg mgr ope of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gives B. STEBBINS, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as ‘‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious 
and with literary attainments of high degree.” 193 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents ; oe er, 40 cents, — 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


MR. POTTER’S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “‘ Twenty-Five SERMONS oF 
TWENTY-Five Years,’ by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


‘*A memorial with a distinct purpose, with a method 
It discloses the process of a ministry moving steadily 
toward a definite result. As compositions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.’’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.” 
London Inqutrer. 


“These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most thoroughly thoughtful preach 
ing on the great problems of the inward life,— both 
those raised in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.’’— Literary World. | 


‘*Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational. 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, livingly given it in its own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.""— Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswerving in their 
expression of the truth as tne truth is seen by their 
author. They are eminently readable.’’— Sunday 
Gazette. 


“These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years’ 
ministry constitute a sortof unintentional autobiogra 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 


“A fine specimen of the art of book-making.’ 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Three Hundred Dollars in Cash! 
+$300.00..4> 


RIZE SELECTIONS. 


— FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from English 


and American Poets from Chaucer to the present 
time. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton, 
editor of Queries; 16 mo, cloth, pp. 242, $1.00. The 
work consists of eight hundred and twenty-five famil 
iar quotations selected from prominent English and 
American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes wil! 
be awarded by the publishers, to the persons who will 
name the author of the greatest number of Prize Se 
lections. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and compe- 
tition is open until that day. 

Nineteen Prizes will be declared. Every purchaser 
of the book is entitled to compete. For further par- 
ticulars obtain a copy of the work. 

Now on sale, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, one dollar, by 
Cc. W. MOULTON & CoO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Girls and Young Women. School Course, (ol- 
legiate Course, Teachers’ Course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principai. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham Odllege, Cambridge, Bngland. 


BIG GFFER To introduce them we will 
’ M ts 24 | 1,000 Self- 
Operating Washing Machines. If you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 


.u%. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


SHOT FOR BED BUGS! Dutcher’s Im- 
proved kills instantly, and remains a trap 
ready to catch intruders. Use it thor. 

oughly and sleep in pence. 
DUTCHER’S FLY KILLER. 


ed 


PENSIONS | Send for terms, references, and Cir- 


* culars showing who are entitled to 
CLAIMS and PATENTS. : 
Bellum Miller, Att’'y, Washington, D.C. 


